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NOTES AND LITERATURE 

Seton's "Life Histories of Northern Animals." 1 — Mr. Seton is 
widely known to the general public as a lecturer on wild animals 
and as the author of several popular works on the same subject, 
of which his "Wild Animals I have Known" is the type, wherein 
the life of the species is personified in the history of an individ- 
ual representative, as in "Lobo, the King- of Currumpaw," 
"Silverspot, the Story of a Crow," "Raggylug, the Story of a 
Cottontail Rabbit," "The Winnipeg Wolf" and others. To his 
fellow specialists he is also known as a naturalist of wide experi- 
ence with bird and mammal life, a serious, conscientious and 
zealous field observer, and the author of a number of strictly 
scientific papers on the mammals and birds of Manitoba and 
other parts of Canada. 

His equipment for the present undertaking is exceptional; in 
addition to ability to express forcibly and concisely the results 
of his observations, he has rare artistic talent, and a field ex- 
perience of some thirty years, covering widely separated districts 
in the United States and Canada. His sketches from life of the 
poses of animals, his diagrams and plans of the underground 
habitations of burrowing* species, his delineations of tracks, of 
dens and other habitations, and of structural characters, in 
addition to his excellent plates of the animals themselves, lend 
greatly to the value and interest of the text. 

In the present work the popular writer's license is laid aside 
for the plain every-day narrative of actual fact. As he states in 
his preface, ' ' This aims to be a book of popular Natural History 
on a strictly scientific basis." Again he says : " As this is a book 
of Life histories or habits, I have occupied myself as little as 
possible with anatomy, and have given only so much description 

1 ' ' Life Histories of Northern Animals : An Account of the Mammals of 
Manitoba. ' ' By Ernest Thompson Seton, Naturalist to the Government of 
Manitoba. With 68 maps and 560 drawings by the author. Published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York City, 1909. 2 vols., roy. 8vo. Vol. I, 
Grass-eaters, pp. i-xxx, 1-673, pis. i-xlvi, text illustrations 1-182 (many full- 
page), and maps 1-38. Vol. II, Flesh-eaters, pp. i-xii, 675-1267, pis. 
xlvii-c, text illustrations 183-207 (many full-page), and maps 39-68. 
$18.00 net per set. 
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of each animal as is necessary for identification. My theme is 
the living animal." 

We have here, in the author's own words, the scope and pur- 
pose of the work, which is restricted to the sixty species of mam- 
mals found in the province of Manitoba. They chance to in- 
clude, however, most of the game and fur-bearing animals of 
North America, and these have been followed into such varied 
environments as the Barren Grounds of northern Canada, the 
heavily forested districts to the southward, the Rocky Mountains, 
the Great Plains region, and the arid southwest. 

The introductory matter deals with the physical features of 
Manitoba, the life-zones and faunal areas of North America (il- 
lustrated with a full-page map), and with the general plan 
adopted in treating the species. The descriptions of the animals 
are brief but diagnostic, and with the accompanying illustra- 
tions serve to give one a fair impression of the species as seen 
in life. The incidents of its history are set off by side headings, 
which are numerous, and vary in accordance with the diverse 
traits of different species; all are denned in the introduction, 
which fully connotes the author's view-point in preparing these 
life histories. The geographical range of each species is shown 
by means of maps, based on patient research and indicating 
present knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. Seton's "Life Histories" should be of interest not only to 
the naturalist, to the woodsman and to the general reader, but 
to those interested in the psychology of animals. Mr. Seton 
thinks that "no one who believes in evolution can doubt that 
man's mind, as well as his body, had its origin in the animals 
below him"; and with this thought in view he has sought 
"among these our lesser brethren for evidences of it — in the 
rudiments of speech, sign-language, musical sense, esthetics, 
amusements, home-making, social system, sanitation, wed-law, 
etc." But he adds: "As much as possible, I have kept my 
theories apart from my facts, in order that the reader may judge 
the former for himself. ' ' 

His method of treatment may be illustrated by reference to his 
account of the gray wolf, to which animal forty pages are given. 
These include, besides the text, comparative characteristic out- 
lines of gray wolf, coyote and fox as seen at a distance ; a full- 
page plate of the animal from a drawing from life; a full-page 
map of the range of North American wolves ; a full-page plate 
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of life studies of wolves (head-pieces) ; a full-page plate of a 
gray wolf scratching himself (four figures) ; full-page plate of 
gray wolf approaching to attack ; photographs of Lobo in a trap 
(half-tone plate, two views) ; tracks of large gray wolf (full- 
page illustration) ; the grayhound that followed too far (full- 
page plate of wolf and dog) ; "blood on the trail" (full-page 
study from life) ; and tail-piece; all (except the half-tone plate) 
from drawing's by the author. The text gives the gray wolf's 
technical and vernacular names, its external characters and its 
life history; the latter under the side-headings: range, individ- 
ual range, abundance, sociability, mating, life-long union, den, 
gestation, young, maternal instinct, growth of young, feeding 
young, enemies, education, history, habits, never attack man, 
fishing, food, moose-killer, storage, property instinct, doping, 
voice, intercommunication, smell-power, odor-glands, wolf tele- 
phones, registering, expression of scorn, expression of anger, 
some remarkable wolves, courage of wolves, chivalry, speed, 
track, strength, swimming, social amusements, sanitation, hybrid- 
ity, as training-dogs, dogginess, latent ferocity, diseases, wolf- 
killing, poisoning, trapping, fur. The other species are treated 
with similar detail, but the points especially considered vary, of 
course, with the traits and distinctive haunts and manner of life 
of different species. 

The heading "never attack man" is somewhat modified in the 
context, for he says : 

Their extreme shyness is partly a modern development, as also is the 
respect for man, which now possesses every gray wolf in the cattle 
country. There are many records that show the wolf to have been a 
continual danger to man in the bow-and-arrow clays. There can be no 
doubt that then man was considered a fair prey, ... a creature to be 
eaten in times of scarcity. Consequently, each winter in America, as 
in Europe, a number of human beings were killed and devoured by 
hungry wolves. . . . Man with the modem gim is a different creature 
from man with the bow and arrow. The wolves have learned this, and 
are now no more a menace to Iranian life than are the prairie wolves or 
coyotes. Not only do they abstain from harming man, but they have 
learned that they are likely to be harmed by him, unless they keep out 
of sight in the daytime. . . . 

In accounting for these changes it is not necessary to attribute human 
intelligence to this animal. Evidently much hard luck and many 
unpleasant surprises have engendered in it a deep and general distrust 
of things strange, as well as a well-founded fear of anything that bears 
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a Iranian taint. This distrust, combined with its exquisite sense of 
smell, may explain much that looks like profound sagacity in this 
animal. Nevertheless, this will not explain all. . . . 

And even ascribing much to mere shyness does not remove it from 
the sphere of intelligence, though doubtless ranking it lower in that 
department, making it a vague fear of the unknown, in place of a 
dread of danger well comprehended. 

Space does not permit further illustration of the author's man- 
ner of treatment, as illustrated in the history of the otter, fox, 
beaver and of many of the burrowing species. It must suffice to 
say that the amount of new information about the habits of 
North American mammals set down in these two voliimes is sur- 
prising, with which is woven the best that has been contributed 
by previous observers. No work of like character, it is safe to 
say, has ever before been attempted, and doubtless many years 
will pass before another like it is given to the public. No such 
persistent, prying, friendly interest has before been shown by 
any student of wild mammals, whose life secrets are so much 
more difficult to fathom than those of birds or insects, owing to 
the nocturnal habits or shyness and secretiveness of most of the 
species, and the semi-subterranean manner of living of nearly 
all of the smaller forms; the squirrels and some of the larger 
herbivores are almost the only species open to every-day obser- 
vation. 

J. A. Allen. 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 

DO PARTHENOGENETIC EGGS OF HYMENOPTERA 
PRODUCE ONLY MALES? 

In view of the simple relation found to exist in the bee be- 
tween the fertilization of the egg and the sex of the individual, 
other hymenoptera have presented considerable difficulties. Re- 
cent evidence indicates that unfertilized eggs of ants may 
produce both sexes, and some species of saw-flies produce chiefly 
females, others chiefly males, from unfertilized eggs. Two re- 
cent papers report the results of experiments with partheno- 
genetic eggs of Lysiphlebus tritici, which is parasitic on the 
grain aphis, Toxoptera graminum. The first of these is entitled 
"Investigations of Toxoptera graminum and its Parasites," by 



